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SOUTHERN     COTTON     MILLS     AND     COTTON    MANUFAC- 
TURING. 

Edward  B.  Wilbur,  Newberry,  S.  C. 

As  this  subject  has  been  thoroughly  investigated  by  many 
members  of  the  Association,  it  appears  to  the  writer  Httle  if 
anything  new  can  possibly  be  presented,  but  having  consented 
to  supply  an  article  upon  the  subject,  I  do  so  fully  intending  to 
confine  myself  to  data  collected  by  investigation,  correspondence 
and  otherwise,  which  is  presented  unbiased  by  personal  opin- 
ion. Very  much  of  that  written  concerning  manufacturing  in 
the  South,  has  been  largely  exaggerated,  for  which  there  is  no 
excuse.  In  making  that  statement  I  refer  to  both  Northern  and 
Southern  writers  ;  for,  if  we  were  to  credit  all  written,  describing 
the  advantages  of  the  Southern  Mills  over  their  Northern  com- 
petitors, one  would  conclude  that  those  in  control  of  Southern 
mills  live  in  clover  the  year  round,  that  in  order  to  earn  a  divi- 
dend, all  that  is  necessary  is  cotton  and  machinery;  that  if  these 
two  were  brought  in  contact,  the  dividend  would  be  forthcom- 
ing. Possibly  these  happy  results  have  previously  been  ob- 
tained with  slight  exertions,  but  in  this  year  of  grace,  to  obtain 
satisfactory  results,  it  takes  as  careful  and  conscientious  watch- 
fulness in  Dixie  as  in  New  England.  Now  what  are  the  advan- 
tages we  hear  so  much  of,  and  do  they  exist  to  the  extent 
claimed  for  them  by  many  writers?  First  is  the  cost  of  con- 
struction and  equipment.  Brick  mills  of  the  best  material  and 
all  modern  conveniences,  have  been  erected  at  a  cost  ranging 
from  40  cents  to  50  cents  per  square  foot,  and  at  a  total  cost  of 
construction  and  equipment  ranging  from  $17.00  to  $20.00  per 


spindle,  local  conditions  having  been  somewhat  unfavorable, 
together  with  the  fact  that  the  machinery  cost  ten  per  cent, 
more  than  it  would  in  New  England.  A  number  of  the  above 
mentioned  mills  were  equipped  with  the  latest  up-to-date  ma- 
chinery for  about  $14.25  a  spindle,  which  is  higher  than  the 
same  would  have  cost  at  railroad  centres  in  New  England.  Town 
taxes  in  North  Carolina  and  South  Carolina  average  one-half  of 
one  per  cent ;  city  taxes  average  three-quarters  of  one  per  cent ; 
Georgia  and  Alabama  taxes  may  by  vote,  be  remitted  for  a  term 
of  ten  years.  In  Arkansas  the  aggregate  taxes  cannot  exceed 
two  per  cent,  for  town,  county,  state  and  school. 

COST   OF   FUEL   AND    POWER. 

Pocohontas  coal  costs  the  North  Carolina  mills  $3.25  per  ton, 
while  Tennessee  coal  is  delivered  at  $2.95  per  ton.  In  South 
Carolina  Pocohontas  coal  cost  $3-75  per  ton,  while  Tennessee 
coal  can  be  secured  from  $2.80  to  $3.20  per  ton.  Georgia  uses 
Tennessee  generally,  costing  $1.90  to  $2.10  per  ton.  In  Ala- 
bama coal  costs  from  $1.15  to  $ i  .3  5  and  it  is  stated  one  Alabama 
mill  is  using  local  coal  which  costs  from  75  to  90  cents  per 
ton. 

The  development  of  water  power  for  cotton  manufacturing 
in  the  South  will  not  be  carried  on  to  any  great  extent  in  the 
future,  as  steam  is  proving  itself  much  more  reliable  and  fully  as 
economical.  If  electricity  is  to  become  very  much  of  a  factor, 
then  this  statement  will  need  to  be  modified.  Southern  manu- 
facturers have  by  experience  learned  that  the  actual  cost  of 
their  water  power  is  only  to  be  arrived  at  when  compared  to  the 
relative  earning  power  of  a  steam  plant  and  a  water  power  plant 
of  equal  capacity ;  and  experience  has  demonstrated  that  water 
power  is  cheaper  only  under  very  favorable  conditions.  A 
25,000  spindle  mill  can  be  built  in  the  South,  we  will  say  for 
$18.00  per  spindle.  Its  fuel  for  a  1300  horse  power  engine  will 
cost  $18,000  per  annum,  which  is  $13.84  per  horse  power  per 
year.  The  most  recently  built  water  power  mill  of  that  size, 
constructed  at  a  cost  of  $25.00  per  spindle,  required  an  invest- 
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ment  of  $250,000  in  developing  the  water  power;  this  large 
investment,  earned  only  what  it  saved,  t'/^.  :  $18,000  or  7  2-10 
per  cent. 

The  above  described  power  is  that  of  an  unimportant  stream 
fully  developed,  of  which  two-thirds  of  the  available  power  is  yet 
in  reserve,  this  should  be  taken  into  consideration.  In  one 
other  instance  the  water  power  is  from  the  development  of  a 
large  stream  and  under  most  favorable  conditions.  This  mill  is 
also  of  25,000  spindles,  cost  $20  per  spindle,  which  includes 
$100,000  the  cost  of  developing  the  water  power,  has  a  reserve 
of  1 1,000  horse  power,  saves  in  fuel  charges  $18,000  annually, 
thereby  earning  18  per  cent,  on  the  investment  above  the  cost 
of  a  steam  plant.  In  the  first  instance,  local  pride  demanded 
the  development  and  erection  of  a  water  power  and  mill ;  even 
under  adverse  conditions.  In  the  latter  case,  sound  common 
sense  prevailed,  with  the  result  that  a  large  power  has  been  de- 
veloped, that  can  be  utilized  whenever  demanded,  and  is  sufifi- 
cient  for  200,000  spindles.  Each  of  these  represent  extreme 
cases,  both  of  cost  and  results,  and  are  mentioned  especially  for 
that  reason. 

The  general  opinion  is,  that  the  Southern  water  power 
is,  as  has  been  demonstrated  in  New  England,  very  much 
over-rated  ;  and  only  under  the  most  favorable  conditions  is  it 
at  all  to  be  compared  to  a  modern  economical  engine  and  cheap 
fuel;  probably  $15.00  per  horse  power  is  a  safe  estimate  for 
the  average  Southern  mill  using  water  power.  Steam  power 
will  cost  from  $12.00  to  $14.00  per  horse  power  per  year, 
according  to  favorable  or  unfa\'orable  conditions. 

COST   OF    MANUFACTURING. 

Proportionate  elemetits  of  cost  for  40"    2.60  c/oth. 
Raw  material  61.38% 

Labor  15.09% 

Fuel  and  Fixed  Charges  13.61% 

Commissions,  Discounts,  etc.  9.92% 

100.      % 


The   following  table   will   indicate   the   proportionate   cost   of 
incidentals,  etc. 


Fuel  cost 

Supplies 

Freight  charges  on  finished  goods 

Repairs 

Salaries 

Real  Estate 

Insurance  and  Taxes 

Interest  and  Commissions 


18.10% 

17.11% 

7.00% 

9.58% 

10.34% 

2.67% 

4-93% 
30.27% 


These   last  figures   represent  the  yearly  charges   of  a  steam 
power  plant  doing  a  business  of  $700,000. 


AVERAGE  WAGES    PAID    PER    DAY   IN   THE    FOUR 

STATES 

WHICH 

COiMPETE   WITH    NEW   ENGLAND. 

Georgia.               N.  C. 

s.  c. 

Ala. 

Picker    Hands 

75c.             68c. 

65c. 

60c. 

Card 

95c.                   80C. 

85c. 

72c. 

Speeder    " 

90c.                   75c. 

78c. 

80c. 

Spinner    " 

75c.                   65c. 

56c. 

54c. 

Spooler    " 

90c.                   78c. 

78c. 

60c. 

Weavers  " 

TOOC.                   85c. 

90c. 

90c. 

Yard  and  General  Help 

Hands     70c.             68c. 

65c. 

60c. 

The  above  table  will  come  very  near  the  average  wages  in  the 
four  States.  There  are,  without  doubt,  slight  variations  from 
the  figures  given,  but  not  of  sufificient  extent  to  alter  the  general 
average.  The  hours  of  labor  vary  in  the  above  four  states,  fully 
as  much  as  the  wages  paid. 

The  best  .Southern  mills  on  print  goods  with  common  looms, 
will  have  an  advantage  of  two  cents  per  pound  over  the  New 
England  mills  using  similar  machinery.  We  frequently  read  in 
Southern  papers  of  the  South's  advantage  of  cheap  cotton,  esti- 
mated from  one-half  cent  to  three-quarters  of  a  cent  a  pound; 
these  writers   fail   to   remember  that   a   large   proportion  of  the 


goods  manufactured  in  the  South,  arc  first  sent  to  New  England 
for  finishing,  and  then,  possibly  returned  to  New  York  for  dis- 
tribution, thereby  losing  the  advantage  gained  on  the  low  price 
cotton.  A  mill  producing  coarse  goods  will  generally  use  local 
cottons,  and  may  thereby  have  this  advantage  of  one-half  cent 
to  three-quarters  a  cent  a  pound. 

But  suppose  the  character  of  the  goods  demands  a  better  cot- 
ton than  is  found  in  the  near  locality ;  for  instance,  if  cotton  has 
to  be  freighted  from  Arkansas  or  Tennessee  to  South  Carolina, 
this  advantage  would  nearly  disappear,  and  if  the  freight  charges 
on  finished  goods  to  New  England  be  added  to  its  cost,  the 
Southern  mill  is  then  laboring  under  a  disadvantage.  I  fail  to 
see  any  climatic  restrictions  whatever,  of  Nos.  40s.  and  under 
not  being  spun  and  successfully  woven  in  any  part  of  the  South, 
and  when  the  time  comes,  as  it  will,  for  spinning  finer  numbers 
I  apprehend  artificial  conditions  suitable  for  such  manipulations 
will  be  possible ;  this  has  been  the  experience  in  the  East  India 
mills,  where  the  excessive  heat  of  Summer  gives  way  to  artifi- 
cial conditions  within  the  factory.  For  ten  years  the  South 
should  make  but  little  effort  to  spin  fine  as  No.  40s.,  simply 
because  the  help  will  not  have  had  sufficient  experience.  Mean- 
while there  will  be  little  need  of  the  South  undertaking  to  spin 
finer  numbers,  as  there  will  be  no  demand  for  it;  but  on  print 
cloth  numbers  the  help  will,  during  this  time,  develop  dexterity 
not  excelled  by  any  class  of  operatives,  foreign  or  native. 
That  the  South  will  in  ten  years  from  now  produce,  with  its 
native  operatives,  the  bulk  of  seven  yard  standard  print  goods 
there  can  be  no  question ;  when  this  assertion  is  denied,  we 
thereby  acknowledge  that  the  French-Canadians,  Poles,  Russian- 
Jews  and  Portuguese,  who  are  now  being  introduced  into  New 
England  mills,  will  accomplish  more,  and  have  a  higher  mental 
make-up,  than  those  who  are  natives,  and  are  acquainted  with 
our  customs  and  ideas. 

CONDITIONS    OF    MANUFACTURING. 
Dog-day  weather,  so-called,  has    no   terrors   for  the  Southern 
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spinner  even  without  the  use  of  humidifiers;  with  their  use, 
however,  the  help  labor  with  much  less  fatigue,  not  so  much 
from  better  running  work,  as  from  being  in  a  more  healthful  at- 
mosphere ;  one  singular  fact  is,  that  we  seldom  hear  of  heat 
prostrations,  either  from  outside  or  inside  labor,  this  condition 
I  really  believe,  giving  an  advantage  to  the  Southern  manufac- 
turer not  possessed  by  those  in  other  sections;  and  is  account- 
able for  the  continued  vitality  of  our  operatives  during  the  severe 
heated  term.  We  may  be  asked  to  explain  why  it  is  that  so 
many  more  hands  are  required  in  a  Southern  mill,  than  in  a 
New  England  one?  In  weaving  departments  our  Southern  help 
will  manage  successfully  as  many  looms  as  in  any  cotton  manu- 
facturing country;  in  spin  and  card  departments,  this  is  not 
always  the  case,  and  is  to  be  expected  when  one  considers  the 
length  of  time  our  help  have  been  in  the  mill;  some  mills  are 
compelled  by  circumstances  over  which  they  cannot  exercise 
control,  to  give  employment  to  children  of  rather  tender  years. 
This  is  the  only  class  of  Southern  help  which  are  not  considered 
economical,  and  this  is  a  difficulty  which  will  in  time  adjust  it- 
self; one  will  always  find  in  Southern  cotton  mills,  a  far  greater 
proportion  of  young  persons  than  will  be  seen  in  a  New  Eng- 
land mill ;  for  instance,  on  drawing  machinery  and  around 
cards,  boys  of  fourteen  and  eighteen  years  are  used,  when  in 
Northern  mills,  help  of  not  less  than  eighteen  years  and  upward 
will  be  found  around  such  machinery.  With  these  few  excep- 
tions, hand  for  hand,  we  obtain  from  each  operative  fully  as 
satisfactory  results  in  the  run  of  a  year  as  is  obtained  elsewhere. 
The  following  table  of  1896  indicates  the  proportion  of  per- 
sons employed  in  Massachusetts  and  North  Carolina  cotton 
mills,  and  will  probably  represent  the  South  in  general,  as  well 
as  in  Massachusetts: 


Men  employed 
Women  " 
Children  employed 


Mass. 

X.  c. 

43t%% 

29t^% 

50t'V% 

AS"/" 

5x^0% 

^5A% 

SOUTHERN   OPERATIVES. 

One  fact  which  I  have  noticed  repeatedly  is,  that  however 
coLintrified  a  family  may  be  when  they  first  appear  for  work  at 
the  mill,  it  takes  from  one-fourth  to  one-half  less  time  to  make 
good  hands  of  them,  than  it  does  to  train  farm  hands  of  foreign 
extraction  into  operatives.  This  I  account  for  in  two  ways; 
however  unpolished  they  may  first  appear  it  takes  but  a  short 
time  to  discover  that  their  intelligence  is  as  bright  as  the  pro- 
verbial new  dollar ;  and  as  the  soil  is  generally  very  free  of  rock 
a  person  who  has  spent  years  upon  the  farm,  will  have  a  more 
erect  carriage  and  hands  which  are  but  little  calloused  by  farm 
toil.  Those  of  you  who  have  made  operatives  from  farm  hands 
of  foreign  extraction,  will  at  once  recognize  the  latter  as  an  evil 
with  which  you  have  had  to  contend  when  breaking  in  a  lot  of 
green  help.  Our  New  England  operatives  point  to  the  low 
wages  paid  the  Southern  help  as  indicating  a  low  order  of  in- 
telligence. Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth.  We  should 
remember  that  these  Southern  operatives  are  the  children  of 
those  men,  who  for  four  long  years  battled  for  what  they 
thought  right ;  that  they  lack  education  in  many  instances,  none 
will  deny ;  that  they  are  not  weak  mentally  one  very  soon 
learns,  if  he  goes  among  them  with  any  such  ideas ;  they  are 
poor  and  the  cotton  factory  is  to  them  just  what  it  was  to  the 
New  England  communities  75  years  ago,  when  cotton  manufac- 
turing began  to  be  a  factor  in  that  section.  I  am  inclined  to 
believe,  however,  that  the  lack  of  interest  they  indicate  in  labor 
laws  and  labor  agitators,  is  very  largely  accountable  for  the 
New  England  cry  of  their  not  being  intelligent;  they  realize 
that  their  present  condition  is  a  vast  improvement  over  what  it 
was  before  cotton  mills  were  introduced;  and,  unlike  the  New 
England  foreign  operatives  they  do  not  look  upon  the  mill  offi- 
cials as  enemies,  but  rather  as  personal  friends  this  accounts  for 
the  kindly  feeling  existing  between  the  Southern  mill  ofificials 
and  their  operatives;  while  these  favorable  conditions  are  main- 
tained. Southern  mannfactiirers  have  little  to  fear  fi'om  their 
Northern  competitors.     We  see  no  cause  for  questioning  the  con- 
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tinned  existence  of  our  present  supply  of  operatives,  at  least  not 
for  the  next  dozen  years.  That  the  colored  race  can  ever  be 
made  a  cotton  mill  operative,  I  most  emphatically  question,  and 
I  regard  all  efforts  in  that  direction,  as  certain  to  result  in  finan- 
cial disaster  to  the  parties  interested.  There  are  advantages 
which  the  New  England  manufacturers  now  have  over  competi- 
tors, that  will  ultimately  be  gained  by  the  latter,  viz.:  his  greater 
experience  in  the  economies  of  mill  construction,  equipment 
and  management,  his  abundant  capital,  and  his  ability  to  secure 
whatever  money  he  may  be  called  upon  to  borrow,  at  two  per 
cent,  or  three  per  cent,  less  interest  charges.  His  nearness  to 
all  necessary  supplies  and  repairs,  and  the  comparative  low  rate 
of  freight  charges  from  the  mill  to  the  dyeing,  bleaching,  print- 
ing and  finishing  establishments,  and,  at  this  stage,  the  ability 
to  dispose  of  his  goods  on  a  commission,  often  of  one-tenth 
what  it  cost  the  Southern  manufacturer.  I  would  estimate  the 
present  net  advantages  of  white  cloth  mills  in  Georgia  and  Ala- 
bama at  30  per  cent.,  divided  as  follows:  ten  per  cent,  for 
longer  hours  and  new  machinery,  20  per  cent,  for  cheaper  fuel, 
lower  labor  costs,  lower  taxes  and  cheaper  cotton.  I  would  rate 
these  items  as  the  maximum  for  mills  constructed  during  the  past 
five  years,  and  not  in  all  of  those,  for  local  conditions  must  al- 
ways be  taken  into  consideration,  and  these  are  as  apt  to  upset 
our  calculations  South  as  elsewhere;  for  white  cloth  mills 
throughout  the  South  which  have  been  constructed  over  five 
years,  it  is  doubtful  if  their  present  net  advantages  would  reach 
20  per  cent.  There  are  manufacturers  in  Georgia  who  do  not 
admit  or  either  consider  that  they  have  any  advantage  whatever 
over  the  New  England  manufacturer;  yet,  we  never  learn  of  the 
conditions  in  Georgia  as  being  considered  unfavorable  to  cotton 
manufacturing,  but  rather  the  reverse. 

A    GENERAL   SUMMARY. 

That  cotton  manufacture  of  medium  and  coarse  numbers 
must  come  South  is  as  certain  as  fate,  and  the  constant  changes 
West  and   South   of   New   England's   iron,  leather  and   furniture 
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industries,  which  have  been  going  on  for  a  dozen  years,  and 
from  much  the  same  causes  as  now  exists  in  the  cotton  indus- 
tries of  New  England,  would  seem  to  prove  the  changes  natural 
rather  than  otherwise.  Evidently  what  this  country  needs,  at 
present  at  least,  is  a  complete  cessation  of  all  mill  building,  and 
an  opportunity  given  for  Fall  River  to  recover  from  its  Rip  Van 
Winkle  condition.  The  constant  and  reiterated  statement  that 
the  present  low  price  of  print  goods,  is  caused  wholly  by 
Southern  competition,  will  not  bear  examination,  unless  we  are 
prepared  to  admit  that  5,000  Southern  print  cloth  looms,  pro- 
ducing 40,000  pieces  per  week  of  28  inches  —  64x64  —  7-yard 
goods  govern  the  price  at  Fall  River  of  230,000  pieces  similar 
goods  produced  on  32,000  looms.  It  is  probably  due  to  the 
longer  hours,  and  large  number  of  mills  on  print  goods  in  New 
England,  outside  of  Massachusetts.  The  actual  danger  of 
Southern  competition  to  Massachusetts  mills  on  print  goods,  is 
not  yet  present  but  near  at  hand.  For  causes  of  the  present 
general  depression,  we  must  look  elsewhere  and  when  we  com- 
pare our  annual  export  of  $20,000,000  worth  of  cotton  goods 
with  England's  $330,000,000  worth,  we  can  but  believe  it  is  our 
lack  of  enterprise  in  not  securing  a  share  of  these  foreign  mar- 
kets ;  while  we  now  manufacture  90  per  cent,  of  what  cotton 
goods  we  need,  we  must  not  only  manufacture  the  other  ten 
per  cent,  but  get  our  full  share  of  what  the  other  fellow  is  do- 
ing. This  will  be  brought  about  as  soon  as  our  New  England 
competitors  realize  the  absolute  need  of  a  change  of  methods  in 
disposing  of  their  productions.  Those  mills  in  Fall  River  which 
paid  three  per  cent,  and  New  Bedford  which  paid  seven  percent, 
dividends  in  1897,  arc  not  in  danger  of  being  dismantled  at 
present,  but  rather  indicate  that  mills  on  fine  numbers  have  no 
great  difificulty  in  earning  a  fair  dividend.  Writers  on  Southern 
cotton  manufacturing  frequently  mention  our  mild  winters,  and 
undertake  to  prove  a  decided  climatic  advantage  of  the  South 
over  New  England.  These  writers  fail  to  remember  that  the 
heated  term  of  the  Southern  summer  is  far  longer,  and  much 
more  severe  than  that  of  New  England ;    and,  that  of  necessity, 
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the  operative  must  have  less  vitah'ty  at  its  end  than  those  of  the 
cooler  cHmate.      I  believe  that  in   this  respect  on  account  of  the 
severe  Northern  winters,  neither  section   can   at  the   end  of  the 
year  show  any   material   advantage   whatever  so   far  as  climatic 
conditions  have   a  bearing  on   cotton   manufacturing.      Cotton 
mills  of  Virginia,  Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey  and  New 
York  work  under  nearly  identical  conditions  as  those  existing 
throughout  nearly  all   of  New  England.     The  two  former  may 
be  considered   as   Southern   mill   states   in  which  I  am  informed 
wages   equal    to   those    of    New    England    are    paid,   and    from 
which   satisfactory  dividends   are   annually  secured.     The  chief 
difificulty   with   New   England   mills   is  that   there   is   too    much 
paternal  legislation  and  continued  efforts  to  use  antiquated  ma- 
chinery;  these  added  to  certain  exorbitant  fixed  charges  are  suf 
ficient  in  themselves  to  cause  not  a  little  of  the  present  inconven- 
iences through   which   many  of   New   England's   mills   are   now 
passing.     The  present  advantages  which  Southern  manufacturers 
have,  the  full  benefit  of  which  is  not  always  secured,  are  cheaper 
mill   sites,  low  taxes,  cheaper  building  material,   longer  hours, 
lower  wages,  cheap  fuel,  cheap  cotton  when  secured  in  the  local 
market,  aided  by  a  low  rate  of  living  expenses  and  necessities  of 
life  ;    and  what  is  of  as  much  importance  as  all  the  above,  free- 
dom from    labor   agitators.     When   the   South   has   thoroughly 
learned   the   economies   of  cotton  manufacturing  and  can  finish 
its   own   goods,  as  it  should   and    will   eventually,  then,  and  not 
until  then,  will   the   competition  be  such  as  to  cause  uneasiness. 
At  present  New  England  is  benefited  ten  and  a  half  million  dol- 
lars, which  the  Southern  cotton  manufacturers  pay  for  the  finish- 
ing of  their  goods,  while  the  railways  are  recipients  of  three  and 
one-half  millions  from   the   same   sources   on   freight  charges  to 
New   England,   which   kept   in   the   South   would   annually  add 
600,000  new  spindles.      For  some  unaccountable   reason,   there 
has  previously  existed  a  disposition  to  value  Southern  manufac- 
tured goods  lower  than  those  from  other  sections  ;    hitherto,  this 
has  resulted    in   a   loss   to   those  producing  such  goods.     These 
values  the    Southern   manufacturer   is    now  refusing,  and   is  de- 
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manding  full  values  with  his  competitors  and  generally  is  secur- 
ing what  he  demands.  If  the  South  which  produces  60  per  cent, 
of  the  world's  cotton  supply,  and  manufactures  only  one-twen- 
tieth of  it,  should  remain  stationary  so  far  as  an  increase  of  its 
manufactures  is  concerned,  it  would  indicate  lack  of  enterprise 
in  so  doing.  That  there  has  been,  however,  a  phenomenal  in- 
crease recently  of  Southern  cotton  manufacturing  is  indicated 
by  the  figures  below. 


Year. 

No.  Spindles. 

No.  Looms. 

Hales  Cotton 
consumed. 

1890 

1,712,930 

39.231 

5  73>844 

1893 

2,550,000 

54,000 

733.701 

1894 

3,023,000 

68,000 

723.329 

1897 

4,105,667 

103,298 

1,024,482 

Invested  capital  of  1 890^$6i,i 24,096  ;  of  i897^$i20, 000,000. 
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